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When the nation lost its modern-day 
prophet, they lost their dad. Burdened by a famous 
name, they’ve struggled to find themselves in a 
world where everyone else thinks they know who 
the Kings should be. Behind Martin Luther King 
Inc. By Vern e. smith and John Leland 

THE CHILDREN 
WHO WOULD 

BE KING 


A S HIS FATHER DID, 

Dexter Scott King has 
a dream. On a March 
afternoon Dexter, 37, 
gazes out from the sec- 
ond-story window of 
the Martin Luther King 
Jr. Center for Nonviolent Social 
Change in Atlanta, and does not like 
what he sees. There is history in his 
vision: next door sits Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church, where Dexter’s father 
and grandfather preached; a few 
doors back, at 501 Auburn Avenue, 
is the tidy Queen Anne-style house 
where his father grew up. But there is 
also, in Dexter’s eye, afrustratingly 
untapped field of commercial possi- 
bilities — of shops and restaurants, of 
gentrification, he says, in the same 
susurrant tones with which his father 
invoked justice or equality. The cen- 
ter is of red brick, clean and airy, but 


like the sites of many King family 
gatherings these days, it can quickly 
feel like a fortress against a disap- 
proving outside world. Dexter’s 
dream, he says, is thwarted not pri- 
marily by racism but by the recalci- 
trance and criticism of his civil-rights 
elders. “They don’t want to do any- 
thing,” he says, “unless they can con- 
trol it themselves.” 

The battles are seldom far outside 
the walls. Since succeeding his 
mother as president of the nonprofit 
King Center in 1994, Dexter— the 
younger son, named after his fa- 
ther's first pulpit in Montgomery, 
Ala. — has steered the family ship ac- 
cording to his own entrepreneurial 
instincts, provoking resentments 
both ideological and generational. 
“They have done unquestionable 
harm to Dr. King’s legacy,” says 
Hosea Williams, King’s old march 
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Heirs to the Dream 
The children say it was 
Coretta who steadied 
their lives; she never al- 
lowed fear in her house. 
Now they're carrying on 
her work. Around her. 
clockwise: Martin 
Luther King III, Dexter, 
Bernice and Yolanda. 
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organizer, who now runs a local 
program to feed the hungry. 

‘They are peddling him." 

Dexter has established con- 
trol with a heavy hand. Spum- 
ing the sentimentality of his 
elders, he turned to representa- 
tives of Graceland for advice. 

Along with college friend 
Phillip Jones, he has formed a 
multimedia joint venture with 
Time Warner and boldly pre- 
dicts he’ll bring the family $30 
million to $50 million for the 
rights to Dr. King’s old writings 
as well as new books by Dexter 
and his mother, Coretta Scott 
King. He and Jones have vigor- 
ously policed the family copy- 
rights, suing news organiza- 
tions for using the 'T have a 
dream" speech. As Dexter lob- 
bies to reopen the case of James 
Earl Ray, shaking Ray’s hand 
on CNN, he has made a deal 
with Oliver Stone to provide 
materials for a film about King’s 
last years. 

To cut the cen- 
ter’s mushrooming | 
deficits, Dexter has 
taken steps that rat- 
tled both the local 
community and civ- 
il-rights veterans. 

Declaring that the 
center was never a 
civil-rights organiza- 
tion, Dexter slashed 
its staff and pro- 
grams. Its archives 1 
are currently closed to 
historians. He purged 
the center’s conten- 
tious board, ousted 
some of his father’s old 
comrades and angered 
his neighbors by trying 
to block an Auburn Av- 
enue visitors center that eventually 
brought $11 million into a poor neighbor- 
hood. Now he wants to sell the King Cen- 
ter property and donate Dr. King’s crypt, 
hallowed ground of the Movement, to the 
National Park Service— a sanctuary of 
nonviolent resistance to government, 
handed over to the Feds. 

For 30 years the children of Dr. King 
have grown up in his light, the First Family 
of black America. They are heirs to his 
dream, but also to the nightmare of the 
post-King era: four kids raised fatherless, in 
a home torn by violence (six years after 
their father’s death, their grandmother 
was murdered while playing the organ at 
Ebenezer). Unlike the Kennedys, they have 
scarcely been seen outside close circles. 
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Martin Luther King Sr. (known as ‘Daddy 
King”), grandmother Alberta, Coretta and Martin with the chil- 
dren out for a stroll in Atlanta in 1964; with Dexter, age 3 (left) 


When the children 
and Coretta all 
agreed to lengthy 
interviews for this 
story, it was a first 
in their memory. 

In the center’s 
elegandy appoint- 
ed conference 
room, a rich 
foothold in the 
mosdy impover- 
ished Sweet Auburn 
neighborhood, Dexter’s three siblings — 
Yolanda, 42; Martin in, 40, and Bernice, 
35— defer by habit to their brother. The 
four of them are trying to call up a family 
story, their own piece of their father's lega- 
cy. What was that song Daddy used to mess 
with at the piano , one asks, just the first half 
of it? No one can remember— Bernice and 
Dexter were so young when their father 
died, just 5 and 7, respectively— and the 
fragment of memory slips away. Like many 
adult siblings, they tellingly fall into famil- 
iar roles. Yolanda, the only one who moved 
from Atlanta, remembers back when she 
used to sneak smokes as a teenager (not too 
young, she says with a laugh: “After all, I 
was a preacher's daughter") and Dexter 
caught her out. “I would have told on you," 
confesses Martin III. Dexter took a differ- 


ent tack. “I cut a deal with you, Yolanda," 
he remembers. “I wouldn’t tell, as long as 
you would drive me around." 

OW IN THEIR 30s AND EARLY 
40s, the youngest past the age 
at which their father led the 
March on Washington, they 
have emerged respectably, 
if unspectacularly, accom- 
plished, still seeking to make 
their own mark. “Most people spend their 
life trying to be special," says Yolanda; “I 
spenft] my time trying to be like everyone 
else.” Yolanda is an actress, working often 
with Malcolm X’s daughter Attallah Sha- 
bazz. Martin ni, after a fizzled stint in Fulton 
County politics, recently took over his fa- 
ther’s old organization, the Southern Christ- 
ian Leadership Conference, or SCLC, which 
has waned since the King years. (When 
Ralph Abernathy resigned as SCLC presi- 
dent in 1977, he said the organization’s prob- 
lem was that it had to compete for funds with 
the King Center.) The Reverend Bernice— 
they all call her Bunny —is an associate min- 
ister at the Greater Rising Star Baptist 
Church. Dexter, who closely resembles their 
father, runs the family’s affairs. 

As children they attended public and pri- 
vate schools, and except for Yolanda, who 
went to Smith College, they followed their 
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father at the historically black colleges of 
Atlanta. All keep steady public-speaking 
schedules. All have been in therapy over 
the years, according to Yolanda. Like the 
four children of the late Malcolm X, none 
has married. “It's the heavy burden of the 
legacy,” says Dexter. “I know I have kept 
loved ones at bay, potential mates, not 
wanting to bring them into an unsettled en- 
vironment. I don't have a lot of friends be- 
cause friendships require nurturing. That's 
a luxury to me. I frankly have a lot of appre- 
ciation for those who have tolerated me.” 
Even more than the Kennedys, they have 
grown up bearing heavy expectations, be- 
cause their father died with his mission so 
far from complete. Who better than they to 
relaunch a stalled movement? “Everybody 
imposes their idea of what it must be like,” 
says Martin Luther King III, who called 
himself Marty through coDege, in part out 
of self-defense. "I didn't want special treat- 
ment, and I didn’t want to be put in the po- 
sition of having to lead until I was ready 
to.” Strangers, meeting one of the four for 
the first time, often begin their introduc- 
tions, I remember where I was when your 
daddy was assassinated . The youngest of 
the siblings barely knew their father, even 
the oldest struggle to see past his enshrined 
image. “I hear his speeches all the time,” 
says Yolanda, “and all the buildings and 
streets named after him. I've learned to 
separate Martin Luther King Jr. from Dad- 
dy. They're two different people.” 

In her modest brick house in Atlanta's 
Vine City neighborhood, Coretta Scott King 
takes unapologetic stock of the King legacy 
since her husband's death. “I kept making 
speeches that nonviolence can transform 
South Africa, nonviolence can bring democ- 
racy to the Soviet Union,” she says, her feet 
elevated to relieve her phlebitis. “A few 
years later, all this was just dismantled.” She 
has faith that there will be another move- 
ment in the United States, seeded in part by 
the teachings of the King Center. “We've put 
a lot of stuff out there; a lot of people have 
gone forth. I'm very pleased with what I have 
done in terms of being faithful to the legacy.” 
Mrs. King is, on this morning, character- 
istically regal, impeccably made up (friends 
once said that the 1965 march to Selma was 
the first time they ever saw her in flat 
shoes) and formidably direct. She believes 
she has never gotten credit for her quiet 
successes: scores of acolytes trained in non- 
violence, a model housing-redevelopment 
project in Sweet Auburn. “I hear people 
talk about how the Kings were so elevated 
in Atlanta. We've never been elevated in 
Atlanta. Martin Luther King was never ele- 
vated in Atlanta. He couldn’t get a move- 
ment off the ground here.” 

She has lived in this house since 1965, 
when Dr. King thought the family should 
dwell among the city's poor. The old furni- 
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olanda and Marty standing by. 1962: with Ralph Abernathy. 1965: a family dinner. 
161. King allotted each kid his or her own 'sugar spot' to kiss on his face. 


ture, some of it in plastic slipcovers, is still in 
place, awaiting the day she gives the house 
up as a museum. The effect, compounded by 
all the plaques and statues, is of a home 
stuck in a tragic time. Though she dated 
after 1968, she never remarried. "We didn't 
care for the [men] who came around,” 
says Yolanda. None of the family friends 
emerged as a father figure to the children. 
Martin III lives here with his mother, and 
an Atlanta police officer accompanies her 
when she appears in public. Though she 
knew the dangers, she says she was never 
scared in the Movement; after two recent 
break-ins, however, she is ready to give up 
this house. One of the burglars was later ar- 
rested for killing elderly women in the area. 

A T 70, SHE HAS GIVEN MUCH OF 
her adult life to raising money 
for the King Center, which gets 
about two thirds of its $3 mil- 
lion budget from private 
sources. For all her efforts, it 
was running a $700,000 deficit 
before Dexter took over; according to docu- 
ments reviewed by Newsweek, in 1995 the 
center’s own accountants warned that it 
was on the brink of insolvency. (Dexter, 
who draws a salary of $130,000, has since 
reduced the deficit to $300,000, he says.) 


With some ambivalence, Mrs. King seems 
relieved to have handed the responsibili- 
ties to her son. “I think of a woman like 
Dorothy Height,” she says, referring to the 
president of the National Council of Negro 
Women, "and that woman is at least 88 
years old, and she is still trying to get that 
organization on a footing. I feel for her ... 
She can't turn it loose because there's no- 
body she can turn it over to.” 

Even before her husband died, Mrs. King 
was always the disciplinarian in the family. 
She says she never sheltered her children 
from following their father, even toward 
possible martyrdom. "It’s like the position 
Dexter is taking now [in support of James 
Earl Ray]. I've thought about what might 
happen to him and just said, ‘OK, Dexter, 
you’ve got to be careful, because this is dan- 
gerous stuff you're dealing with'.” The chil- 
dren all credit her with making their lives 
relatively normal, both before and after Dr. 
King's death. When lads teased them that 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: JAMES H. KARALES, 
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When Mrs. King dated 
‘we didn’t care for the 
[men],’ says Yolanda 


'I 1 i i t " in i ir,! Coretta threw herselfinto work. The day 
before King’s funeral, she addressed strikers in his place. 


their father was a "jailbird," 
they took it in stride: "Uncle 
Andy,” "Uncle Ralph" and the 
rest were in jail as well. Martin 
III, who in 1964 marched with 
his father in St. Augustine, Fla., 
feeing hecklers in white hoods, 
later remembered thinking the 
ordeal a “family experience ... I 
didn’t know it was for a cause.” 

On the night her husband was 
killed, Mrs. King allowed one of 
the adults in the house to sleep 
in Martin Ill’s room to comfort 
him, but she quickly muscled the 
family back to routine. "We 
went back to school immediate- 
ly," Yolanda recalls. "I didn’t 
mourn until I was 30.” 

The children all faced differ- 
ent challenges. Yolanda, bom 
three weeks before the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott, always 
wanted to act, a calling her fa- 
ther considered frivolous and 
she herself later fretted was 
“unworthy.” She entered the 
city’s first integrated children’s 
drama program, taught by Julia 
Roberts’s parents, and escaped 
into roles: later, at Smith Col- 
lege, when goaded to defend 
her father against Seven Sisters 
Malcolmites, she realized, "I 
didn’t have enough information 
to defend him, because I hadn’t 
read the books. You just land of 
think you know, ’cause you were there.” 
Martin III, the first son, felt daunted by 
his older sister’s sharp mind and the boom- 
ing expectations of his grandfather Daddy 
King. Soft in features and manner, Marty 
labored to become the man of the house, 
the enforcer. "They hated me," he says 
mildly of his siblings. "I hated myself, now 
that I think of it." Bernice, the youngest, fol- 
lowed her father into the ministry, but also 
got a law degree in order to have an identity 
of her own “that won’t be overshadowed by 
Martin Luther King Jr.” Always a quiet kid, 
she remembers at 16 suddenly welling with 
rage after seeing documentary footage of 
her father. Angry at God, she rejected the 
church and contemplated suicide. Now she 
realizes that “what probably triggered it 
was that I had a boyfriend, and I just need- 
ed a father's advice about relationships: T 
need my dad now!' ” 

Ofhis younger son, Dexter, Dr. King once 
said, “He doesn’t have the ... virtue of quiet- 
ness." Dexter is the “visionary” among 
Coretta’s children, the most driven, the son 
who “used to ask a million questions,” she 
says. As a kid, he used to take things apart to 
see how they worked; later, at Morehouse 
College, as a deejay and sound engineer, he 
specialized in putting things together. His 


mother had been a classically trained singer 
before her marriage; he was determined 
to have the musical career she sacrificed. 
Friends called him the Count because of the 
Dracula hours he kept, not all of them spin- 
ning music. Phillip Jones remembers how 
he met Dexter: "I had a girlfriend at Spel- 
man College, and Dexter seemed to be going 
over there when I wasn’t there. We ended 
up becoming best friends.” 

W fHEN DEXTER TOOK OVER 

the King Center in 1994 
(he’d been named presi- 
dent in 1989 but resigned 
after four months, in frus- 
tration with either the 
board or his mother), his 
siblings were relieved, says Coretta. "They 
saw me working all the time, struggling. 
They all said, ‘Not me, not me’.” And Jones, 
whose Intellectual Properties Manage- 
ment, Inc., represents both the King Center 
and the family estate, rose in the family 
with him. Their regime has been nothing 
short of revolutionary. "Dexter under- 
stands the new paradigm,” says Jones. "Let 
me tell you something: the next phase of Dr. 
King’s nonviolent social change is econom- 
ic empowerment. Dexter’s focusing on 


that.” This is the new incantato- 
iy language of MLK Inc. 

In Dr. King’s travails in the 
American legal system, the case 
of King v. Mister Maestro, Inc. is 
not one of the most luminous. 
But as the family defends itself 
against charges of un-King-like 
profiteering, the case has be- 
come a primary exhibit. In 1963 
Dr. King litigated to prevent 
20th Century Records from re- 
leasing the "I have a dream” ad- 
dress. Instead, he struck a deal 
with Berry Gordy at Motown to 
produce his major speeches. 
"Dexter and his family are doing 
nothing [outside] the template 
that King created for himself,” 
says Jones. “Dr. King, when he 
was alive, had a record deal, he 
had a literary agent, he had a 
publishing deal, he earned roy- 
alties.” The first book under the 
Time Warner deal, “A Knock at 
Midnight,” a collection of Dr. 
King’s sermons, is just out. 
Memoirs by Dexter and Coretta 
are in the works, as is a King 
“autobiography," compiled by 
Stanford historian Claybome 
Carson. Dexter and Jones imag- 
ine a $50 million, interactive 
King Dream Center, brought to 
you by sponsors like Pepsi and 
Microsoft. “In this new media 
paradigm,” says Jones, “the only 
way to get [King 1 s message] out there is to do 
a business deal, where people in the pub- 
lishing community can package it, put mil- 
lions of dollars in to market it and make 
money off it. That’s how it works now.” 

This can seem a pale agenda for the King 
legacy: too unquestioning megacorporate, 
too apolitical. Yet in their own way, the four 
children all keep alive different pieces of 
their father. Dexter recalls the young Mar- 
tin who ruthlessly overhauled the financial 
fiefdoms at Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, 
challenging the deacons, just as Daddy King 
had grabbed authority at Ebenezer, Yolanda 
evokes the theatrical performer; Bernice, 
the minister walking beside doubt, and 
Martin III, the pensive King with the over- 
powering father. As Bernice says, "His 
blood is in me— that means part of who he is 
is in me, it’s in Dexter. When you bring all of 
us together, you get close to who he is." 

Thirty years after his death, they are the 
embodiment of his legacy, reminders of 
what he accomplished, as well as the chal- 
lenges he left. “We’re not perfect, we’ve 
made our mistakes,” says Bernice. “But 
we’re not crazy, we're not locked up, we’re 
not doped out.” They are the beneficiaries 
of the dream. And they are also its test. 

With Mark Hosenball 
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